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but of the want of competition; and you agree that
the labourer will benefit, as in fact, I take it, he has
undoubtedly benefited, by freer competition among
capitalists, or by the greater power of removing his
own labour to better markets. In such cases, the
very meaning of the complaint is not that there is
competition, but that the competition is so arranged
as to give an unfair advantage to one side. And a
similar misunderstanding is obviously implied in
other cases. The Australian or American workman
fears that his wages will be lowered by the competi-
tion of the Chinese; and the Englishman protests
against the competition of pauper aliens. Let us
assume that he is right in believing that such com-
petition will tend to lower his wages, whatever the
moral to be drawn from the fact. Briefly, denuncia-
tions of "competition" in this sense are really
complaints that we do not exclude the Chinese immi-
grant and therefore give a monopoly to the native
labourer. That may be a good thing for him, and if
it be not a good thing for the Chinaman who is ex-
cluded from the field, we perhaps do not care very
much about the results to China. We are so much
better than the heathen that we need not bother
about their interests. But, of course, the English
workman, when he complains of the intensity of
competition, does not propose to adopt the analogous